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Art. XV11L — Viaggi d'dmerigo Vespucci, con la Vita, I'Elo- 
gio e la Dissertaxiione gmstjjicativa di questu cdebre Naviga- 
tore, del Padre Stanislao Canovai delle Scuole Vie, pubblico 
Frqfessore di Matematica. Opera postuma. Firenze, 1817, 
8vo, {)]). 392. 

It is a most remarkable circumstance, as illustrating the 
situation of Italy in modern times, and as affording us a 
monitory example, that, although England, France, and 
Spain, three powers who partitioned among themselves the 
greatest part of America, all derived the title to their trans- 
atlantic possessions, from the voyages and discoveries of 
Italian navigators, not a single colony was planted on 
this continent, nor a single rood of territory gained, by the 
inhabitants of Italy. Columbus, a Genoese, acquired for 
Spain a colonial dominion great enough to satiate the most 
craving ambition, but, reaping no personal advantage from 
bis labors excepting an unprofitable fame, after having been 
iguominiously driven from the world he made known to Eu- 
ropeans, died in poverty and disgrace. Cabot, a Venetian, 
by sailing in the service of England, conferred on that nation 
a claim, the magnitude and importance of which he never 
lived to comprehend. Verazzani, a Florentine, explored this 
country for the benefit of France, and sailing hither a second 
time for the purpose of establishing a colony, perished at sea. 
Vespucci gave his name to the new world, and thus rendered 
Lis reputation as everlasting as that new world itself, without 
acquiring thereby any advantage for his native country. 
And so unhappily was this country split into diminutive states, 
and debilitated by intestine disorders, that, whilst her sons 
were toiling in other lands, as aliens and exiles, and lavishing 
their nautical skill and intrepidity upon thankless foreigners, 
whilst her merchants were the factors and her seamen the 
pilots of the whole earth,— she herself, that had once been the 
mistress of nations, never attempted to enter into the glorious 
competition for empire, which was agitating the rest of Eu- 
rope. Even the Eternal City, so far from seeking or having 
the power to seek colonial acquisitions, was too weak to defend 
lies' territories against the encroachments of domestic enemies, 
or to secure her liberties from foreign invaders, at the very 
time that her ecclesiastical head was exercising a prerogative, 
seldom enjoyed by her proudest emperors, enfeoffing a favour- 
ite vassal with whole provinces in America, as if they had 
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been a petty barony, and bartering away nations more numer- 
ous, and kingdoms more wide, a d rich and magnificent, 
than all the conquests of Alexander. Nothing could more 
clearly indicate the advantages of our federal government: 
for if the jealous states of Italy, which, notwithstanding the 
superior genius of her people, were individually so powerless, 
bad been united into one stable league, they would not have 
been from that day to this the prey of contending factions, 
and the slaves of every military monarch beyond the Alps ; 
and if the revolutionary spirit which now pervades Italy, 
pointing to the union of countries already one in language, 
interests, character and ancient fame, should produce the 
consolidation of Lombardy, Tuscany, Rome, Naples, Sicily 
and Sardinia into a federal republic, Italy, perhaps, would 
renew the long line of her national glories, and assume a 
rank amongst her contemporaries, which she has never held 
since the dissolution of the Western Empire. 

Not the least distinguished of those Italians, whose fame is 
inseparably connected witii the history of cur country, is 
Amerigo Vespucci. This celebrated navigator, from whatever 
cause, acquired the honor of communicating his name to the 
new world. If he did not deserve this glorious pre-eminence, 
it is too late to remedy the injustice, now that the universal 
consent of mankind for three hundred years has sanctioned 
it. Reluctantly as the name of Vespucci may be suffered to 
remain, it is impossible to substitute that of Columbus. The 
circumstances, however, which occasioned this quarter of 
the globe to he denominated America, form an interesting- 
subject of inquiry, for pursuing which the work before us 
affords considerable aid. The subject is involved in obscir- 
rity, chiefly in consequence of the want of authentic docu- 
ments, although very much by reason of the great acrimony, 
with which the controversy has been managed : Vespucci 
having been accused of employing the worst artifices for the 
purpose of depriving Columbus of his merited honour, and the 
cause of Vespucci being espoused, with more zeal than dis- 
cretion, by many of his countrymen, of whom the most recent 
and noted is Padre Canovai. The Eulogy and Dissertation 
were first published in 1788 ; but the whole was afterwards 
revised by the author, and enlarged with the addition of the 
Life and Voyages. Canovai exhibits considerable research, 
erudition and ingenuity, but, very little judgment ; he is pro- 
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lix beyond all endurance, abounding with digressions and 
repetitions} and he weakens our faith in his statements by 
displaying, without disguise, the polemical spirit of a cham- 
pion. We have like* ise examined a Life of Vespucci, pub- 
lished in 1745 by Bandini ;* an Eulogy in 1787 by Lastii ;f 
and Researches concerning his Discoveries in 1789 by Bar- 
tolozzi ; all of them printed at Florence. After briefly nar- 
rating the life of Vespucci, we will advert to the arguments 
adduced on both sides, and endeavor to make as fair a state- 
ment ol the question, as our means of information will permit. 
Banditti, Lastri and Bartolozzi, and indeed most of those 
books, which we have had occasion to inspect in the piosecu- 
tion of our inquiry, we met with in that rich historical repos- 
itory, the library of the late professor C. D. Ebeling, which 
was not long since presented to the university at Cambridge, 
by the munificence of Mr. Thorndike of Boston. And we 
gladly embrace this opportunity to say, that we have seldom 
looked into any subject connected with the history or geogra- 
phy of our country, without deriving ample satisfaction from 
the rare and valuable books b- longing to this collection. In 
the number which it contains of Latin, Italian, French, 
German, Spanish, and Portuguese works, which throw light 
on our national antiquities, we d'> not believe it is equalled 
by any thing else of the kind in America. Such a library is 
the rightful property of the land, which it was designed to 
illustrate ; and as nothing would have been more painful than 
to see it dispersed at the death of its original owner or trans- 
ferred into any collection in Europe, we cannot too highly 
praise the generous and patriotic spirit, by which it was res- 
cued from the hands of foreigners and deposited in a place, 
where it could promote the cause of liberal knowledge in the 
United States. We have been informed that, at the time when 
it was purchased by Mr. Thorndike, the Hanoverian minis- 
try were attempting to buy it for the University at Gottingen, 
and the Prussian for that of Berlin4 

* We have been unable to procure the original of Bandini, and have 
used in its stead a German translation, printed in 1748, at Hamburg. 

+ Of this curious book only a hundred copies were printed, one of which 
belongs to the Ebeling library. 

$ Some of the fare, books in this library, 'quinquaginta annorum inde- 
fessa opera, suramo studio, maximoque impendio collects,' we had intend- 
«d to enumerate ; but we found it impossible to do this in the compass of 
a note, without giving a very inadequate and unjust representation of the 
value of the collection. 
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Amerigo Vespucci was born at Florence, March 9, 1451. 
His father, Anastusio, was a man of narrow fortune, although 
of noble blood ; and Bandini enumerates many persons of 
civil or literary distinction, who belonged to the family.* 
Amerigo was educated by his paternal uncle, Giorgio Anto- 
nio Vespucci, who was a scholar of some note in the fifteenth 
century, and deserves to be remembered as the instructer of 
Pietro Soderiui, afterwards Gonfalonier© of Florence, and as 
the intimate friend of the celebrated Marsilio Ficino. Noth- 
ing is known with certainty concerning the early part of 
Amerigo's life :| it is probable, however, from the nautical 
skill vvliich he subsequently displayed, that he was employed 
in maritime commerce : but about the year 1492, when he 
was more than forty years of age, he went to Spain to carry 
on some mercantile enterprize for Lorenzo di Pier Francesco 
de' Medici ;\ and here it is that his life begins to assume 
historical importance. Vespucci resided in Seville when 
Columbus returned from his first voyage with such splendid 
success ; and being wearied with the vicissitudes of commerce, 
as he himself informs us, he determined to gratify his curi- 
osity by making a voyage to the newly discovered islands in 
the West.§ That he soon had an opportunity to do this, and 
embraced it, is questioned by none of those, who deny him to 
have been the discoverer of America ; but the date of his 
first voyage, his companions in it, and his own station, are 
matters of great, uncertainty. Those who defend the claims 
of Vespucci assert, that he was appointed one of the principal 
pilots or masters of four ships sent to pursue the discoveries 
begun by Columbus ; that he sailed from Cadiz in this fleet 
May 10, 1497, and in thirty seven days discovered the conti- 

* Bandini, Vita e I^ettere d' Amerigo Vespucci, G tr. p. 7 et seqq. 

f The house of Vespucci is shown at Florence, having over the door 
the fallowing inscription : ' Ameiico Vespuccio, Patricio Plorentino, sui 
et Patriae Nominis lllustratori, AmplifiVatori Orbis Terrarum, in hac olim 
Vespuccia Domo a tanto Domino habitata Patres Sancti Johannis a Deo 
Cultores grata: Memorise Causa V. C, A. S. mdcctix' Lastri, Elogio d'Am. 
Vespucci, in notis ; BairJini, Vi'a e Letteie, G tr.p. 5. 

i Birtolozzi, Ricerche istorico-critiche, p. 79. 

§ Canovai pretends, p. 221, (and oi.r own Purchas says the same, Pil- 
grimage, p. 718,) on the authority of Munster's Cosmog-uphia, p. 1108, 
that Vespucci accompanied Columbus in bis second voyage in 1493; but 
Vespucci himself clearly intimates the contrary by his silence, as well as 
by a passage in his letter to Soderini, ed. Canovai, p 28. ' Mi disposi,' 
he says, ' di andare a veden* questj parte ''el n.ondo e le sue maraviglie. F. a 
questo mi si offerse tempo e luogo molio oppyrtuno : che lu.' &c. And 
then lie goes on to describe lus vu\..ge in 1497. 
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nent or main land, near the mouth of the river Orinoco ; and 
that, therefore, as Columbus did not reach the main land 
until July 1498, Vespucci is to be considered the first discov- 
erer of the continent of America. All this, of course, is denied 
by those who support the pretensions of Columbus. 

However, as their opponents continue, as soon as the Span- 
iards came in sight of the shore, they sent out a boat to ex- 
amine it, where they saw many naked savages, who fled at 
their approach. They coasted along towards the northwest, 
and in two days arrived at a good harbor, in which they 
landed, and endeavored to persuade the natives, who crowded 
to the shore, to accept little bells, glass and other trinkets, 
but with little success. The next morning, however, the 
savages came again to the shore, witli their wives and chil- 
dren, and swam out to the boats, testifying considerable con- 
fidence in the strangers. They were described as perfectly 
naked, of a middle stature and well proportioned, their bodies 
of a reddish color, and destitute of hair, excepting on the 
head, where it was long and black. Tl ey were very swift 
in running and expert in swimming. They frequency went 
to war with each other on account of some petty feud, which 
the children inherited from their fathers, using bows and 
arrows or javelins for arms, but fighting without any system 
or regularity. No king, cazique or fixed government was 
discernible among them ; and when any act requiring concert 
was to be performed, the old men went about from family to 
family to persuade them to unite their forces. The difference 
in their languages was very great, there seeming to be a new 
one every hundred leagues ; but all of them spoke little and 
in a low voice. They had no particular hours for eating, hut 
sat down on the ground and took food whenever they were 
prompted by hunger. They used little animal food, living 
chiefly on the root of the cassada. Their houses were of a 
conical shape, made of the limbs of trees covered with palm 
leaves, and were so large as sometimes to contain six hundred 
individuals. Every seven or eight years they charged their 
habitation, thinking it unhealthy to live longer in the same 
place. Their only riches consisted in ornamental feathers 
and strings of fish-bones intermixed with green and white 
beads : for they had little or no traffic with each other ; asid 
made no account of the gold and gems, which the coun'ry 
produced. No signs of religion could be discerned among 
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them, no temples, nor idols. In sickness they employed a 
few simple medicines : when a relative was incurably sick or 
superannuated, they abandoned him in the woods : and in fu- 
nerals they buried the dead with food and drink in the grave, 
but without making any lamentations. 

After remaining here till they had become sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the country, Vespucci and his companions resum- 
ed their course to the northwest, until they came to the spot 
since called Venezuela, from its resemblance to the city of 
Venice. A village, consisting of forty -four large bell -shaped 
houses, was built on piles in the middle of a lake, the houses 
being connected together by draw-bridges, which the inhabi- 
tants raised as soon as they saw the Spaniards. Some of them 
ventured to approach the ships in canoes made of the hollowed 
trunk of a tree, and after gazing at the ships a short time, 
paddled back to the shore with great precipitation, and fled 
away toward the mountains. They soon returned, however, 
bringing wilh them sixteen young women, and showed a dis- 
position to get on board the ships ; but a large number of 
women suddenly ran to the shore, crying out and tearing 
their hair, upon which the savages shot their arrows at the 
ships and obliged the Spaniards to repel them with fire-arms. 

Vespucci then sailed eighty leagues farther along the coast, 
landing occasionally, and at last entering a sheltered haven, 
where the Spaniards were amicably received, and solicited to 
go on shore and remain a few days with the inhabitants. 
Accordingly twenty Spaniards suffered themselves to be con- 
ducted some distance up the country and spent nine days 
there, being feasted with the greatest hospitality, and enter- 
tained as if they were beings of a superior race. The Span- 
iards were astonished at the wonderful fertility of the country 
they passed through, clothed, as it was, with perpetual verdure, 
and full of luxurious tropical forests filled with innume- 
rable birds of the gayest plumage and richest voices. The 
country seemed quite populous, and great multitudes assem- 
bled to admire the dress, complexion, and ships of the Euro- 
peans, by whom they submitted to be baptized in the rites of 
the Catholic church. 

Vespucci traced the coast several hundred leagues farther, 
until he came to a harbor much superior to any which he 
had previously entered. Thirteen months having now elapsed 
since his departure, the provisions began to fall short and the 
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seamen to complain. On this account the ships were repaired 
and preparations made for returning. The savages assisted 
the Spaniards atid gave them provisions with great alacrity j 
asking, as a reward, that the latter would support them in an 
attack on some islanders in the vicinity, with whom they 
were at war. The Spaniards agreed to do so, after having 
waited a month to refit, and accordingly followed the canoea 
of the savages to one of the Caribbee islands,* whose inhabi- 
tants they wantonly attacked, burning their villages, killing 
many of them, and carrying away two hundred and fifty to 
Spain. 

Vespucci, having returned from this voyage with great 
reputation in October 1498, was despatched by the king the 
next May, with three caravels, to perform another voyage of 
discovery. In this voyage, which occupied about a year, he 
explored the coast under and near the equator, from what is 
now called cape St. Roque to the river Orellana. This voy- 
age was signalized by few remarkable incidents, the savages 
being very similar to those described in the preceding voyage. 
Vespucci purchased of them a considerable quantity of pearls, 
which they readily exchanged for European toys. 

On his second return to Seville in June 1500, he was solic. 
ited by Emanuel, king of Portugal, to enter into his service : 
which he finally consented to do, although he seems to havecon- 
tinued still in good credit with the king of Spain. He depart- 
ed from Lisbon with three ships May 15th 1501, and having 
sailed along the coast of Africa as far as cape Verde, he 
steered thence across the Atlantic, and after a boisterous pas- 
sage of ninety-seven days he made land in the latitude of 5* 
S., and followed the windings of the shore almost the whole 
length of South America. Some have thought this the 
first discovery of Brazil ; others consider that to have been 
made by Vicente Yanez Pinzon ; but Joam de Barros, Cas- 
tanheda and Osorio concur in attributing its discovery to 
Pedro Alvares Cabral, a Portuguese admiral, who was blown 
off to America the year before, whilst endeavoring to sail 
round the cape of Good Hope, and formally took possession 
of the country in the name of his sovereign, calling it Santa 
Cruz.f Herrera asserts that Vespucci was at this time with 

• It is uncertain which of the islands this was j Vespucci calls it Ity ; but 
it does not seem to have been Hispaniola. 

f J Ae Barros, Da Asia, i, p. 14 and 388 ; Castanheda, Hit. do Disco, 
brimento e Conquista da India, 1. i, c. 30, 31 ; Osorio, Da Vida e Feitos d' , 
EIRei D. Manoel, t. i, p. 141. 
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Alonzo de Ojeda, of whom hereafter, in the gulf of Darien :* 
but as P. Martyr, a contemporary historian of undoubted 
veracity, declares that Vespucci had sailed many degrees south 
of the line in the service of Portugal;! as Rocha Pitta, Barlseus, 
G. Giuseppe, Lafit.au, Southey and other historians say the 
same,! although they do not all agree as to the date of his voy. 
age ; and as the Spanish writer Gomara declares expressly 
that Vespucci was sent on a voyage of discovery in 1501 by 
the command of Emanuel ;§ — it seems past a doubt that the 
voyage was at that time actually performed. 

To proceed therefore with the account we have of this voy- 
age, — as soon as Vespucci came in sight of land, a boat was 
sent on shore to procure refreshments : for the mariners 
were exhausted and their provisions nearly consumed by the 
length of their voyage. A crowd of naked savages was col- 
lected on the summit of a hill, who seemed gazing at the 
ships with admiration, but could not be induced, by any 
signs of friendliness, to lay aside their shyness and approach 
the Portuguese. Baubles were left on the shore to conciliate 
the savages, which, as the strangers retired, were picked up 
with indications of great astonishment. The next day the sav- 
ages again assembled, and kindled fires on every side ; but 
they were still timid and fled from the Europeans. Upon this 
two of the seamen offered to follow the savages and ascertain 
whether they had any precious drugs, spices or gold : which 
they* 1 were permitted to do, with strict injunctions to return 
in five days. After a week had elapsed, however, without 
bringing any tidings of the seamen, the Portuguese landed, 
perceiving the natives had brought their Women with them 
and were desirous of holding a conference by their means ; 
but as the Portuguese saw the women advance reluctantly, 
they agreed to return to their boats and send forward only 
one of their company, a young man of great strength and 
activity. Whilst the women were gathering around him and 
handling him with obvious wonder, another woman came 
down from the hill with a large stake in her hand and struck 

* Historia de los Hechos de los Castellanos, d. i, 1. 4, c. 11. 
f P. Martyr ab Angleria, Ocean. Decad. ii, 1. 10, p. 199. 

* Rocha Pitta, Hist, da America Portugueza, p. 54 s Barlaeus, Res gestje in 
Brasilia &c. 12mo,1660, p. 24 ; G.Giuseppe di S. Teresa, Istor. delle Guerre 
del Brasile, pt. i, p. 7 ; Lafitau, Histoire des Decouvertes des Portugais, t. 
iv, p. 116; Southey's Hist, of Brazil, v. i, p. 14. See al?o Collection of 
Voyages made by the Portuguese and Spaniards, p. 321. 

<j> Gomara, Historia de las Indias, c. 103, in Barcia's Historiadores. 
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him so violent a blow, that he instantly fell down to all appear- 
ance dead ; when the rest seized him by the feet and drag- 
ged him away towards the hill. The savages then rushed 
to the shore in a body and discharged their arrows at tho 
boats, but were quickly dispersed by the firing of four 
guns. The women had now kindled a large fire, at which they 
were roasting the body of the Portuguese ; and in a short time 
they cut it in pieces, tearing the flesh with their teeth and 
devouring it with ferocious triumph, intimating, by signs, that 
they had done the same with the bodies of their other prison- 
ers. The Portuguese were so much incensed by this horrid 
sight, that forty of them were eager to go on shore and re- 
venge the death of their countrymen j but they were prevent- 
ed by the commander of the fleet. 

They immediately departed from this place, steering to- 
wards the southeast for some time, until they reached a 
cape, whence the shore ran in a southerly direction, soon 
after which they lauded and found the natives of a mild and 
friendly disposition, three of them even consenting to leave 
their country and go to Portugal. They now coasted along 
several hundred leagues, every where cordially welcomed by 
the savages, whose aspect and manners resembled those des- 
cribed in the preceding voyage, excepting that tlnir cheeks, 
nostrils, lips and ears were perforated with numerous large 
holes, which were filled with pendents of smooth pebbles, pol- 
ished bones and strings of beads, so as to give their faces a 
most frightful appearance. The whole country was delightful 
and temperate, diversified with hill and dale, intersected by in- 
numerable rivers and covered with deep forests. The Portu- 
guese saw many peai Is and precious stones ; and although 
they found little gold, the savages all affirmed that it existed 
among them in great abundance. The soil produced the 
richest fruits spontaneously ; and the trees diffused a fra- 
grance so exquisite and distilled so many sweet gums, that 
the Portuguese supposed no climate could possibly be more 
salubrious. Vespucci was more struck with the fertility of 
the soil, the mildness of the air and the beauty of the natural 
productions of Brazil, than he had been by any tiling which 
he saw or felt in his preceding voyages ; and declared that 
if there was a paradise on earth, it must be found in these 
magnificent regions of the West. As in this voyage he 
mailed far south of the equator, he was introduced to many 
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constellations invisible in Europe, and particularly mentions 
the four brilliant stars in the southern hemisphere, which 
form the Cross of the South, described, with an imagination 
resembling prophecy, in the celebrated verses of Dante : 

' lo mi volsi a man destra. e posi mente 
All 5 altro polo : e vidi quattro stelle 
IVon viste mai, fuor ch' alia prima gente. 
Goder parea' 1 ciel di lor fiammelle. 
O settentrional vedovo sito, 
Poi che privato se' di mirar quelle !' 

After laying in provisions for six months, the Portuguese 
lelt the coast and stood off to the southward until they reach- 
ed ;he latitude of 52° S., where meeting with a violent 
tempest they ran in towards the land again ; but neither 
discovering any harbor nor seeing any inhabitants on this 
cold, inhospitable shore, they concluded to return. After 
making Serra Leona on the coast of Africa and there burn- 
ing Oi*e of their ships, that was disabled, in September 1502 
they safely arrived at Lisbon. If the season had been favor- 
able, there is little doubt that Vespucci would have reached 
the Pacific ocean : for he was confident that there was a pas- 
sage by the southwest, and anticipated great benefit to his 
country from the discovery, as well as a reputation to him- 
self, which should be the solace and glory of his coming old 
age.* 

In consequence of this belief Vespucci was sent on another 
voyage by Emanuel the next spring, Vespucci having the 
command of one ship and Gonzalo Coelho that of the whole 
squadron,f which consisted of six ships well furnished with 
every thing necessary for a long expedition. The design of 
the voyage was to seek for the island of Malacca in the East 

*' Mentre adunque io anderd in levante, facendo il viaggio per mezzo- 
giorno, navigero per ostro, e giunto che sard la, io faro molte cose a 
iaude e gloria di Dio, a utilita della Patria, a perpetua memoria del mio 
nome, e principalmente a onore e alleviamento della mia vecchiezza, la 
quale e gia quasi venuta.' Lettera secunda a Lorenzo de' Medici, ed. 
Canovai, p. 99. 

f Vespucci does not tell us the name of him, who had the chief com- 
mand ; but Coelho is known to have made a voyage exactly corresponding 
with this in time and circumstances. Southey's History of Brazil, t. i. 
p. 20 ; G. Giuseppe, 1st. delle Guerre del Brasile, pt. i. p. 8 ; Rocha 
Pitta, Hist, da America Portugueza, p. 54 ; Osorio, Da Vida e Feitos d' 
'■'.IRei D. Maaoel, t. i. p. 189. 
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Indies, which was reputed to be the mart and magazine of 
oriental commerce. Coelho, who was obstinately ignorant, per- 
sisted in standing for Serra Leona, without any cause, and 
contrary to the advice of the other captains ; by which means 
they were driven oif the coast of Africa by a violent gale of 
wind. The first land they made was a small island, on the 
breakers near whicii Coelho struck, and his vessel, by far the 
best in the squadron, sunk, and every thing on board, except- 
ing the crew, was irrecoverably lost. Coelho ordered Vespucci 
to sail around the island to find a harbor ; but after he had 
waited there in great anxiety eight days without seeing the 
fleet, he stood out to sea and soon came up with one of the 
ships, from which he learned that the rest had already pro- 
ceeded on their voyage. Vespucci therefore resumed his 
course in company with this ship, in the hope of rejoining 
their consorts, and after some time entei'ed a port in Brazil, 
to which they gave the name it still bears, Bahia de Todos 
os Santos. He remained here two months in fruitless expec- 
tation of his comrades, and then sailing on to the south, 
entered another port in the latitude of 18° S., where he con- 
tinued five months. He built a fort here and left twenty-four 
men with arms, ammunition and provision for six months ; 
this being the first European settlement ever made in Bra- 
zil. He arrived at Lisbon in June 1504, with a cargo of 
brazil-wood, apes and parrots, and was received with great 
joy, his friends having relinquished all hope of his return. 
Vespucci attributes the loss of the other four, ships to the mis- 
conduct of Coelho, whom, he says, God punished for his pre- 
sumptuous folly. 

Vespucci seems now to have quitted the service of Portu- 
gal, for Herrera says* that in 1507, being at the court of 
Ferdinand, he was chosen by the king to reside in Seville for 
the purpose of preparing charts, directing the course of ships 
and examining pilots, with a yearly salary of 75000 maravedis 
and the title of Chief Pilot. This account is confirmed by 
Munoz jf who likewise determines the time of his death, 
which was before disputed}:, to have been February 22, 
1512, a little more than four years after his appointment. 

* Historia General, d. i, 1. 7, c. 1. 

f Historia del Nuevo Mondo, prol. p. 14. 

* Bartolozzi, Ricerche, p. 48 ; Bandini, Vita e Lettere, G. tr. p. 123 i 
Oanovai, p. 156. 
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His widow Maria Cerezo, according to the same historian, 
received an annuity of 1 0000 maravedis. These few discon- 
nected facts are all that is handed down to us with regard to 
the life of Vespucci. We learn from P. Martyr,* that his 
nephew, Giovanni Vespucci, inherited his skill in navigation. 
For whatever division may have existed amongst men of let- 
ters with respect to the discoveries of Vespucci, none of his 
enemies, not even those, who accuse him of the basest forgery, 
have denied him the merit of being superior to most of his 
contemporaries in the knowledge of practical astronomy, 
geography and all the nautical sciences. 

Having thus run over the life of Vespucci, we shall be pre- 
pared to examine the discussion concerning his discoveries. 
The principal question, as we before remarked, is with res- 
pect to his first voyage ; what was its date, what his rank in 
the squadron, and who his companions. Our knowledge of 
his voyages is derived entirely from the narrative of Ves- 
pucci himself, contained in three letters written by him to his 
patron Lorenzo di Pier Francesco de' Medici, and another to 
Pietro Soderini. Of the three letters to Lorenzo de' Medici, 
the oldest, written soon after his return from his second voy- 
age, of which it gives an account, was first published, from a 
manuscript preserved in Florence, by Bandini ;f and the 
next, describing his third voyage, was first published by 
Bartolozzi4 But the last of these letters, which contains a 
fuller account of the same third voyage, is ascertained to 
have been printed at Vicenza so early as the year 1507, in 
the oldest known collection of voyages, entitled Mondo Novo 
e Fae%i novamente ritrovati da Mberico Vespuzio, a book, 
usually quoted as that of Luigi da Cademosto, from the cir- 
cumstance of its containing his voyages in the employ of 
Portugal.^ This work was reprinted in Latin the next year 
under the name of Itinerarium Portugalensium, and after- 
wards in 1532 in the collection of voyages published by Gri- 

• Ocean. Decad. ii, t. 7 and iii, 1. 5. 

t Bandini, Vita e Lettere d' Amerigo Vespucci, G. tr. p. 230. 

i Bartolozzi, Ricerche istorico-critiche circa alle Scoperte d' Amerigo 
Vespucci, p. 168. 

§ See Bartolozzi, Rberche, p. 14, 65; Memorias de Litteratura Portu- 
gueza, t. viii, p. 312 ; Tiraboachi, della Litteratura Italian, t. vi, pt. i, p. 
220 ; Mufioz, Historia, prol. p. 23, P. Martyr complains of this Luigi da 
Cademosto, or Aloysius Cadamustus, for a plagiarism from his first De- 
eade. Ocean. Decad. ii. 1. 7. 
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nseus*. The remaining letter of Vespucci's, dated at Lisbon, 
Sept. 4th, 1504, contains an abridged account of all his voy- 
ages. Bandinif cites a passage from a work printed at 
Rome in 15)0, in which this letter is mentioned; but the 
oldest impression of it, to which we have access, is in the 
Novus Orbis of Grinseus. In this translation the letter is 
addressed to Renato, King of Sicily and Jerusalem : as re- 
printed in Italian by Bandini and Canovai, it is directed to 
Pietro Soderini. It seems doubtful to which of these distin- 
guished individuals it was originally sent ; but there is abun- 
dant evidence that it was actually written by Vespu< ci ; 
because we have seen it can be traced down from his time to 
the present day. No writer, indeed, has ever pretended that 
this letter, ot either of its companions, is spurious. And the 
history of his voyages related by Vespucci was always relied 
upon and cited as authentic, until the publication of Herrera's 
History in 1601 ; in which it was asserted that Vespucci's 
first voyage was in 1499, that he sailed under the command 
of Alonzo de Ojeda, that he went as a merchant, and that in 
the account, which he afterwards published, of his voyages, 
he falsified their dates and framed his narrative with great art, 
in older to arrogate to himself the honour of being the first 
to discover the continent of America.:): From Herrera this 
imputation was circulated by his countrymen, particularly 
Solorzano, Pizarro and Munoz ; and by some judicious his- 
torians of other nations, Charlevoix for instance, Tiraboschi 
and Robertson. § 

Now if these letters, and especially the last, are the genuine 
production of the person to whom they are invariably attri- 
buted ; if they were written by one, who was an eye witness 
and chief agent in the events which he narrates ; if they 

• Novus Orbis Regiomim ac Insularum Veteribus incognitarum, fol. 
We have not seen the first edition, but ha e made use of that printed at 
Basle by Hervagius in 1555. A German translation was printed at Stras- 
burg in 1534, entitled Die New Welt der Landschaften umid Insulen so bis 
hieher alien Altweltbeschrybern unbekant. 

f Vita e Lettere, G tr. p. 97. 

± Herrera, Historia de los Hechos de los Castellanos en las Islas y 
Tierra-firme de el Mar Oceano, dec. i, 1. 4, c. 1 — 4. 

§ Solorzano, de Jure Indiarum I. i, c. 4 and Politica Indiana 1. i, c 2 -, 
Pizarro, Varones ilustres del Nuevo Mundo, fol. 1639, p. SO; Mufioz, His- 
toria del Nuevo Mundo, prol. p. 14 ; Charlevoix, Hist, de St. Domingue 
t. i, p. 187; Tiraboschi, Storia della Letteratura Italiana, t, vi, pt. i, p. 
248 ; Robertson's Hist, of America, v. i, p. 149 and note 22. 
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were addressed to persons high in rank, whom it would have 
been alike dangerous and difficult to deceive with a ficti- 
tious tale of protended discoveries ; if describing, as they do, 
an event of so public, notorious and striking a nature as a 
successful voyage to the new world must have been at the 
time they were published, they were accredited as an authen- 
tic history by contemporary authors ; — if all these presump- 
tions in favor of Vespucci's narrative concur and lend their 
united force to establish his veracity, can we believe Herrera, 
when he proclaims Vespucci a shameless impostor, unless the 
accusation is supported by the most convincing and irrefra- 
gable proofs ? 

What then are the proofs produced by Herrera? Nothing 
whatever but his own unsustaincd assertion : the credibility 
of Herrera is staked against the credibility of Vespucci : and 
in such a conflict of testimony the onus prohandi certainly 
lies on the side of those who attack, rather than on the side 
of those who defend. Herrera, who was historiographer 
royal to the king of Spain, professes to draw many of the 
materials for his history from original documents preserved 
in the archives of the kingdom. But it is evident that he 
found no such voucher for his accusation in those reposito- 
ries, from the circumstance, that, although he charges Ves- 
pucci with falsehood, yet, in describing the voyage of Ojeda 
in 1499, he copies nearly all the circumstances from Ves- 
pucci's narrat've of his first voyage, excepting that he inter- 
mixes a few from the second voyage as detailed in the Irtter 
to Soderini, together with some other facts relating exclu- 
sively to Ojeda ami having no species of connexion with 
Vespucci. Therefore, supposing that Vespucci did in fact 
accompany Ojeda in 1499, it does not follow from any thing 
which Herrera advances, that Vespucci did not perform a 
voyage in 497, two years anterior to the voyage of Ojeda. 

None of the w. iters, who copy Herrera, adduce any his- 
torical evidence to corroborate his statement. Robertson,* 
indeed, relies upon the silence of several old historians, P. 
Martyr, Girolamo Benzoni, Oviedo and Gomara, as afford- 
ing a strong presumption that Vespucci's narrative is false, 
V. Martyr was a Milanese, residing at the court of Spain 
from 1487 to 1526, who from time to time wrote an account 

* Robertson's History of America, v. i, note 22. 

.v*;w Series, ,\'o. fi. 4r> 
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of the discoveries making in America, in letters to various 
persons, which were afterwards collected under the title De 
Rebus Oceamcis et Novo Orbe Decades tres. Now P. Martyr's 
silence, if it proves any thing, proves too much, for he does 
not mention either of Vespucci's voyages excepting his third, 
nor does he mention the voyage of Ojeda ; whereas it is 
acknowledged on all hands that both Vespucci and Ojeda, 
whether together or not, did both sail to the new world in 
1499. The same remark may be made with regard to Ben- 
zoni, an Italian, who went to America in 1541 as an adven- 
turer, and gives an account of what he saw himself without 
pretending to write a history of the new world.* Finally, 
neither Oviedo, who published his history in 1535, nor 
Gomara, who followed shortly after him, says a word of the 
voyage of Ojeda more than of that of Vespucci : and the 
silence, of these authors is easily accounted for by the con- 
sideration, that no benefit accrued to Spain from the voyages 
of Vespucci, and that therefore they excited little attention 
in this kingdom, until after the New World came to be dis- 
tinguished by the name of America. Gomara himself informs 
ns that after the discoveries of Columbus were known, many 
were eager to continue them, some at their own expense, and 
others at that of the king, all of them hoping to enrich them- 
selves, acquire distinction and merit the royal favor ; but as 
most of their voyages led to no remarkable consequences, the 
memory of them was speedily lost. Such was the case, he 
continues, with those who explored the coast of Labrador 
and of all those who went in the other direction to Paria from 
the year 1495 to the year 1500.f Now as this passage re- 
fers to the precise period and course of the two first voyages 
of Vespucci, it fully explains the silence of all the early his- 

* Some authors liave been misled by citing-, as the same with the ori. 
ginal, the elegant translation of Benzoni by Urban Calveton, called Novk 
Novi Orbis Historic, 1 iii, 1578, 12mo. 

■\ ' Entendiendo quan grandisimas Tierras eran las que Christoval Colon 
descubria, fueron muchos a continuar el Descubrimiento de todas ; unos a 
sua costa, otros a la del Rei, y todos pensando enriquecer, ganar fama, y 
medrar con los Reies. Pero como los mas de ellos no hicieron sino des- 
cubrir, y gastarse, no quedd memoria de todos, que Yo sepa : especialmente 
de los que naveg-aron acia el Norte, ...ni aun de todos los que fueron por 
la otra parte de Paria, rtesde el Aflo de mil quatrocientos y noventa y cmco 
hasta el de mil y quinientos.' Gomara, Historia de las Indias c. 36, in 
Barcia's Historiadores primitivos de las Indias Occidentals, torn. ii. 
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torians with regard to him and is a new confirmation of his 
credibility. 

We will mention but one other . objection to Vespucci, 
which is insisted upon by the learned and elegant Historian 
of Italian Literature. He says that as Columbus was received 
at court in 1497 and honored with the rank of viceroy and 
governor-general of all the countries which should be dis- 
covered, he cannot believe, whilst Columbus was thus in the 
kingdom and in favor, that another person should be charged 
with the continuation of his discoveries, and that he should 
suffer tranquilly, or not have power to prevent, such an inju- 
ry to his rights and reputation.* The same observation is 
made by Robertson and by Bossi in his Life of Columbus.f 
This reflection would be very just, if the premises were 
strictly true ; but it is notorious that from 1495 to 1498 
Columbus was perpetually harassed by the persecutions of his 
enemies and the jealous, procrastinating temper of the king 
of Spain. After two years of solicitation, complaint and 
remonstrance, he was only able to procure a small squadron 
of six ships for his third voyage, Besides, his privilege did 
not extend, as Tiraboschi imagined, to all thi lands that 
should be discovered, but only to those he himself had discov- 
ered. And what is most of all to the purpose, "Herrera and 
Munoz^: expressly declare, that during this time Columbus 
expostulated in vain against the general permission, granted 
two years before, to make discoveries in the Indies ; and that 
he could procure nothing but a partial revocation of this 
license : in conformity with which, as appears by the passage 
above cited from Gomara, many ships were sent to make 
discoveries at a time, which exactly corresponds with that 
assigned to the contested voyage of Vespucci. We feel our- 
selves authorized to conclude, therefore, that there is no 
evidence whatever, excepting the single assertion of Herrera, 
which contradicts, or is incompatible with, the supposition 
that Vespucci first discovered the continent of America. 

Vespucci does not distinctly apprize us of the capacity in 
which he made his first voyage. Herrera says in a few 
words, that he went as a merchant and as one skilful in 

* Storia delta Letteratura Italiana, t. vi, pt. i, p. 252. 

f Bossi, Vita di Cristoforo Colombo, p. 134 See also Elogj Storici di 
Cristoforo Colombo e di Andrea Dorja, p. 145. 

i Herrera, Historia de los Hechos &c, dec. i, 1. iii, c. 9 ; Munoz, His* 
toria del Nuevo Mundo, p. 323. 
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geography and navigation ;* but Charlevoix, improving 
upon this, adds, that he was interested in the voyage to a 
considerable amount.f Canovai controverts this position with 
great warmth, maintaining that Vespucci was one of the 
principal masters or pilots. If he was a mere passenger, it 
is probable that his nautical information soon drew him into 
notice and gave him great ascendancy over his companions j 
because the subsequent invitation of the king of Portugal 
proves that he had signalized himself in some way to deserve 
such a marked distinction. But there is no reason to sup- 
pose that he was the ciiief in command ; for we learn from 
his own narrative that he was subordinate in his Portuguese 
voyages; and when he begins his first voyage, he barely 
says that he was chosen by the king to assist in tlie discoveries 
intended to be made 4 an expression, which would be very 
singular if he was a superior officer, but which would admi- 
rably accord with the duties of one, who had no particular 
commission, but was expert in the sciences allied to naviga- 
tion, and was merely to afford his advice and direction as a 
geographer in the prosecution of the voyage. This inference 
will be confirmed, if we recollect that the post and stipend 
of chief pilot, which Vespucci afterwards enjoyed in the court 
of Spain, although sufficient and proper for an eminent geog- 
rapher, would be very inadequate as the remuneration of a 
person, who had distinguished himself in the sole conduct of 
a voyage of discovery to the new world. 

Whom Vespucci accompanied in his first voyage, we have 
no means of determining, unless we adopt the account of Her- 
rera, as Vespucci himself is equally silent on this subject and 
that of his own rank. Herrera, we have seen, puts him with 
ASonzo de Ojeda in 14Q9, but adopts all the incidents of the 
voyage from Vespucci's narrative of his first expedition ; and 
the same historian likewise makes him a companion of Ojeda 
again in 1501, at which time, as we have proved from the 

* Herrera, Historia, d. i, 1. iv, c. i. Iba....Americo Vespucio por mer« 
cader, y como sabio en las cosas de Cosmografia y de la Mar. 

f Americ Vespuce, riche marchand Florentin, lion seulement s'y inte« 
ressa pour une somrae considerable, mais voulut meme etre du voyage &ci 
Hist, de St. Dominique, t. i, p. 187. The riches, which Charlevoix gratu- 
itously confers on Vespucci, are imaginary. He cites no authority for 
the '-xpression j and we tnow of none excepting Moreri, who says tile 
same in his Dictionary. 

i ' II Re Don Ferrando di Castiglia avendo a mandare quattro navi a 
diseoprire mvive terre verso l'occidente, fui eletto per Sua Altezza che io 
f ussi in essa. flotta per aiutare a diseoprire.' Lettera a Hero Soderini. 
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authority of Gomara and others, Vespucci was performing a 
voyage for the king of Portugal. Wherefore the inference is 
inevitable, either that Vespucci and Ojeda did not sail in 
company, or that Herrera is mistaken as to the date, which 
he fixes for the second voyage of Vespucci; and at all events 
it appears that the testimony of Herrera is irreconeileable 
with fat is, which are otherwise well established. 

Having elucidated these circumstances with regard to 
Vespuoi, we now proceed to consider when and in what 
maniier the new world acquired his name. As to this ques- 
tion, Herrera gives us to understand, that when he was ap- 
pointed chief pilot by the king of Spain in 1507, from this 
cau^e those parts of the Indies towards the south took the 
name of America. It is material to observe, that Herrera does 
not speak of the whole or the larger part of the Indies, but 
only of those parts towards the smith ;* forTiraboschi,Prevostf 
and others have inferred from this, that Vespucci himself gave 
his name to the whole of the new world ; Tiraboschi supposing 
that, in his office of chief pilot, he affixed his name to the new 
world in the charts he constructed, from which it was gradu- 
ally spread through Europe. And it is sufficiently probable 
that, with the limitation which we shall presently point out, 
this supposition may be true. 

Robertson affirms, that when Vespucci published the ac- 
count of his first voyage, he labored with the vanity of a tra- 
veller to magnify his exploits, and drew up such an amusing 
history of the productions, inhabitants and customs of the 
countries he had visited, that the performance was rapidly cir- 
culated and read with admiration ; and he is of opinion that 
from hence the new world, of which Vespucci was believed to 
be the discoverer, was called America. If Robertson had 
ever read Vespucci's letter, which he does not seem to have 
done, he would have perceived that nothing could be written 
with greater modesty. Vespucci very rarely speaks of him- 
self individually, and does not pretend to have held any com- 
mand or any particular charge in his first voyage ; and in 
mentioning the discoveries made by the company, he never 
attempts to conceal, nay repeatedly declares, that Columbus 
had already been to the new world. This alone would suffice, 
we should imagine, to vindicate Vespucci from the imputation 

* ' Y de aqui tomaron aquellas Partes de las Indias de el Mediodia el 
nombre de America.' Herrera, Historia, dec. i, 1. vii, c. 1. 
■ l'r^yost, Histoire Gen. des Voyages, t, xii. 
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of having wilfully falsified his narrative, with a view to appro- 
priate to himself the honor due Columbus. The narrative, as 
Robertson remarks, is written with considerable ingenuity and 
elegance, describing what the writer saw with so much accu- 
racy, that every subsequent traveller confirms his statements; 
although the original letters are very bad Italian, insomuch 
that Canovai thought it necessary to illustrate them with a 
glossary of nearly two hundred foreign words or idioms, by 
which Vespucci's narrative was adulterated from his long 
residence in Spain. But that he exaggerates his discoveries, 
or exhibits any disposition to interfere with the claims of 
other navigators, we are persuaded is altogether false. 

The earliest mention, which the industry of authors has 
been able to detect, of the word America, is about the year 
1514. in a letter written by Joachim Vadianus, a Swiss scholar 
known by his commentary on Pomponius Mela. His words 
are : • Si Americana a Vcspuccio repertam, et earn Eose Terra? 
partem, quse terr* Ptolomseo cognitae adjecta est, ad longitu- 
dinis habitatse rationem referimus, longe ultra hemispheerium. 
habitari terram constat.'* The name does not seem to have 
come into general use until after the middle of the sixteenth 
century j but it is occasionally met with before that time ; 
and Canovai f cites a Treatise on the Elements of Geography 
printed at Venice in 1535, in which it is doubted whether the 
word America should be employed, or not rather Amerige. 
But what deserves to be particularly noticed is the remarka- 
ble fact, that the name was not originally applied to the whole 
continent, but only to that part of it which is now denomina- 
ted Brazil. This can be made to appear by the most ample 
testimony. We pass over the authority of Spaniards, who 
once proposed to call this continent Fer-Isabelica, from the 
sovereigns under whose auspices it was discovered,^: and who, 
to this day, entertain a sort of horror of the word America, 
almost invariably speaking of the New World or the Indies. 
Looking therefore into Cademosto, P. Martyr, Benzoni and 
Grinseus, we find that each of them uses the term JVovus OrUs 
where we should use America. In most of the maps published 

* Joachim. Vadian. Epist.ad Eudol. .Agricolam, ad calcem Pomponii Melx 
de Situ Orbis, ed. fol 1530, Lutet. Parisiorum, in the Boston Athenasum. 

f Canovai, Dis. Giustificativ. n. 51. 

* Pizarro, Varones ilustres del Nuevo Mundo, p. 51. Others have pro- 
posed to call it Orbis Carolinus, as a compliment to the emperor Charles 
V. See Solorzano, Polities Indiana, 1. i, c, 2, s. IS. 
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between 1 5T0 and 1570, America is applied in the limited sense, 
which we have stated. Thus Munster, whose Cosmographia, 
printed in 1550, was long a text-book in geography, has a map 
of the world, in which, towards the west of Europe, appear 
Terra Florida, then a little below Cuba, then Hispaniola and a 
little south of the line Americas vel Brasilii Insula. In anoth- 
er map of Munster's, which is entitled Novus Orbis, are found 
grouped together Terra Florida, Cuba, Hispaniola, Jamica, 
Farias and lastly Insula Mlantica quam vocunt Brasilii et 
American..* In a map of the world prefixed to the Grinseus 
of 1555, the western part is occupied with a number of islands 
which, beginning with that farthest north, are named Terra 
Cortesia, Terra de Cuba, Isabella, Spagnolla, Insulee Antiglice, 
Zipangr: (Japan) and then America, an island considerably 
larger than either of the others, on the northern extremity of 
which is printed Farias, on the western Cannibali, and on the 
southern I'risilia. If the last word Frisilia refers to Brazil, it 
would seem that some geographers had begun to distinguish it 
as a part of America. The same edition of Grinseus contains a 
brief introduction to geography, in which occurs the following 
sentence : • Insulas occidentales, nempe Hispanam, loannam, 
Spagiiollatn, Cubam, Isabellam, Antiglias, Cannibalorum 
Terrain, American! et reliquas incognitas terras primi mor- 
talium adinvenerunt Christophorus Columbus et Albericus 
Vesputius.' Siaiilar quotations can easily be multiplied. 
Thus Comes Natalis, who flourished about 1680, speaking of 
the famous expedition of the huguenots under Villegagnon, 
says that the French called Brazil America, because it was 
discovered by Amerigo Vespucci. f Jean de Lery, a hugue- 
not minister, who visited Villegagnon's settlement in 1550, 
and twenty years afterwards published a very amusing 
account of his voyage, entitles it a History of a Voyage to 
Brazil, which is also called America | The present use of 
the term seems to have been established soon after this time : 
for Ortelius, in his Theatrum Orbis Terrarum, applies the 

* Canovai, Diss. Giustif. n. 76. Being unable to procure the works of 
Minister, we Me dependant for lliese citations on Canovai 

•f Comes Natalis Hist. S. Temp. p. 139, as quoted by Canovai, Diss 
Ginst.t" n. 75 See also Soulier's Brazil, v. i, p. 272, note. 

i Himoria Navigationis in Brasiliam, quse et America dicitur, &c. a 
Joanne Lerio, Burgundo, Gallice scripta, nunc vero primum Latinitatc 
donata &c. 1585, 12mo. 
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words America and Bresilia as we do now, and delineates the 
geography of this continent with tolerable accuracy.* But the 
original signification was not immediately forgotten, as we 
perceive in Gaspar Ensl's History of the West Indies, where 
he says, that the name of America was originally given to the 
countries explored by Vespucci, although afterwards, on ac- 
count of the dye-wood found there, common usage superadded 
the name of Brazil.f We will only add to these citations the 
authority of Roc ha Pitta and Barbosa. who, in noticing Pedro 
Alvares Cabral, remark that the name of Santa Cruz, which 
Cabral gave the country he accidentally discovered, was af- 
terwards changed into America, on account of the charts of 
if delineated by Vespucci, and finally into Brazil, from its 
producing the brazil-wood $ 

In this view of the subject, we may conjecture with a 
great degree of certainty, that, on Vespucci's return from his 
last voyages, the coast, which he had visited, began to pass 
by his name. Two reasons may be given why this honor 
should have been conferred on him, rather than on his su- 
perior oificers. One reason is, that, although he was not 
first in command, yet his pre-eminence in geographical and 
nautical knowledge gave him that control over the proceed- 
ings of the rest, which men of strong minds inevitably acquire 
in moments of difficulty and danger. Indeed we find that he 
came back from his fourth voyage, when Coellto with the 
greater part of the squadron had perished, and when he 
himself was no longer expected : in which circumstances it 
•would have been perfectly natural for the Portuguese to 
attribute to him the sole merit of the discovery «>f Brazil. 
The second reason is, that, as Vespucci was hiehly skilled 
in the construction of charts, and as those which lie made 
were held in great esteem, he may, in depicting thi' coast of 

* Theatrum Orbis Terrarum, fol. Antuerpiae, 1584, apud Christophor. 
I'lantinum. 

f Gaspar Ensl, India Occidentalis Historia, Colonise 1 612, 12mo, p. 130. 

$ ' Para eterno monumento da sua piedade, int'uniou Pedro Alvsres a 
nova terra com a religiosa antonomasia de S. Cruz, que depois se mudou 
em America, por ter demarcado as terras e costas maritimas dell;> America 
Vespucci insigne cosmografo, e ultimamente Brasil, pela producao da 
madeira, que tern cor de brazas.' Barbosa, Bibliotheca Lusitana, t. iii. 
p. 564. Rocha Pitta is no less explicit. ' Este toy,' says lie, ' o primero 
descobrimento, este o primeiro nome desta regiao, que depois esquecida 
de titulo ta5 superior, se cliamou America, por Americo Vespucio, e ulti- 
mamente Brasil, pelo pao veimeiho, ou cor de brazas, que produz.' Hist 
da America Portugueza, p. 6. 
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Brazil, have given it the name of America.* Vespucci 
would have had a still more inviting opportunity to do this 
when he became chief pilot to the king of Spain ; and con- 
sidering the foregoing explanation of the manner in which 
the name of America was originally understood, in doing 
this he would not have been guilty of any injustice to the 
memory of Columbus. The subsequent extension of the 
name of America to the whole western hemisphere was an 
event, which Vespucci could never foresee ; and therefore 
it ought not to be imputed to him as a crime, that, accord- 
ing to the remark of Lipsius,f the name of one discoverer 
engrossed a distinction in which others deserved to partici- 
pate And knowing, as we do, the confined application of 
his name in the beginning, we have a complete answer to 
all those calumniators of Vespucci, who charge him with 
falsifying the narrative of his first voyage, in order to seem 
better entitled to the honor of naming America. 

We have pursued this investigation as a matter of histor- 
tical curiosity, for the purpose of giving Vespucci's charac- 
ter its proper construction ; but we think it as absurd as it 
is ungenerous in Canovai to endeavor to rob Columbus of 
his well-earned fame, on the pretence that he did not reach 
the continent until a few months after Vespucci. If Vespuc- 
ci, excited by the success and instructed by the discoveries 
of Columbus, did penetrate a league or two farther into the 
great western ocean than bis predecessor, — if Vespucci en- 
tered the track marked out by the keels of Columbus and 
continued it onward until he was stopped by the continent, 
— is any thing like this to cast a shadow over the glory of 
Columbus and degrade him into the mere finder of a petty 
islet, instead of the discoverer of the whole western world ? 
If Vespucci's priority in discovering the southern continent 
was a valid ceason for naming it America, there is equal 
reason, as Pnrchas observes, for denominating the northen 
Sebastiana or Cabotia; since it is notorious that the Ca- 
bots explored the coast from Labrador to the Gulf of 
Mex co, a full year before any portion of the continent was 
ever seen by Columbus. But the hand of chance has an 

* P. Martyr informs us he had seen a Portuguese chart of parts of the 
new world, of which construction Vespucci assisted. Ocean. Decad. p, 
199. See likewise Memorias de Litteratura Portugueza, t. viii, p. 3%9. 

j Lipsii Physiolog. Stoic. 1. ii, dis. 19, in ejus Oper. t. iv. p. 94?. 
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influence so predominant in the assignment of honors by 
the world, that we can hardly feel surprised at the neglect of 
Columbus and the Cabots, to the exclusive distinction of 
Vespucci. The fortune of the name of America itself is not 
a little singular, as an instance if the mutations in human 
affairs 5 which, having been first given to a single province, 
next spread over the whole southern continent, then passed 
on to the northern, and now, from being the appellation of 
the whole new world, it seems about to be confined, by for- 
eign nations at least, to our own youthful and aspiring 
republic. 



Arf. XVIII. — The Speeches of Mr. Justice Story and of Mr. 
Webster, in Hie Massachusetts Convention, on the proposition 
of Mr. Dearborn for dividing the Commonwealth into dis- 
tricts for the choice of Senators, according to population. 
Journal of the Debates. Boston. 1821. 

We believe it to be a general opinion, wherever the do- 
ings of the late convention in Massachusetts have attracted 
notice, that this assembly may enter into honorable compar- 
ison with any provincial assembly, which has ever been con- 
vened in our country, as well for the weight of personal 
character, as the high style of debate, with which it was 
marked. It is certainly a spectacle, too often occurring in 
our happy country to be called a novelty, but yet too honor- 
able to be passed over without notice, to see so numerous an 
assembly, deputed from so considerable a population, and 
representing such conflicting interests, tranquilly discussing, 
settling, modifying principles and institutions, which cannot 
be touched in Europe without risk of property, liberty, and 
life. What may be the decision of the people of the state, 
upon any or all of the amendments of the Constitution sub- 
mitted to them by the Convention, it is no part of our pres- 
ent purpose to conjecture. — Whatever it be, or whatever be 
the result of the doings of the Convention in the immediate 
light of a revision of the Constitution, we shall consider it 
as having answered one most important purpose, in ha- ing 
thus brought together the intelligence and political wisdom 
of all parts of our Commonwealth; and in having again 
sent out into Society in the reported debates, the most luini- 



